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| 2. Why it is dry ? 
One Friend having innocently suggested that, as 
so many of our younger members habitually absented 
themselves on these occasions, it might be well to 
send a letter inviting them to attend, another Friend 
rose to express the hope that, if we sent the letter, 
I find, I walk, I love, but ah! the whole we should tell them what they would gain by attend- 
Of love is but my answer, Lord, to thee ; ing. In his young days monthly meetings were much 
Lord, thou wert long beforehand with my soul; | more interesting. The business was really done 
Always thou lovedst me. | there, whereas now it was all cut and dried, prepared 
My clearest way is that which faith hath shown, | out of meeting in various ways, and brought there 
Not that in which by sight I daily move; | for Friends to approve, withont their having a chance 
And the most precious thing my soul hath known | of discussing or understanding it thoroughly. The 
Is that which passeth knowledge : God’s dear love. meetings were much longer, but this he seemed to 
Phorbe Cary. think an advantage. Now it is a curious fact that 
most things were better managed in our young days, 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (Londo1), Fourth Moath. and have been since time immemorial; but the 
ABOUT MONTHLY MEETING. | Friend who spoke next did not take this view. He 
remembered coming there to sit for hours, hearing 
queries read and certificates prepared, doing dull 
routine business that nobody could be much inter- 
strictly to conditions existing in the Friends’ meetings in ested - , and all the time there was no mention of 
Great Britain, and is applicable only at some points to those | the mission work, the temperance work, and other 
which exist amongst us in the United States. But our | things their hearts were fall of. Was it any wonder 
readers will find it, we think, interesting for the light it | that he seldom inclined to give up a day to this, al- 
throws on the English usage, and also suggestive as to our | though he enjoyed the meeting for worship that pre- 
own meetings. It isa lively and practical commentary on | ceded it? 
a subject of real importance.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND | Our friend allowed us to hope he found the pres- 
JOURNAL. } | ent meetings more lively, but we were set wondering 
A MAN once went to see the Falls of Niagara. He | whether even now they were lively enough. Women 
stood and gazed silently at the foaming mass; then | Friends never say much in the conference, not more 
he turned to his companion and said, “Oh, what a | than they did on this occasion, though invited to 
waste of water-power! ”’ | speak (which generally makes them more silent than 
This anecdote was quoted at the close of a monthly | ever). Their character for feminine garrulity natur- 
meeting. The Friend who quoted it was kind enough | ally makes them timid. But they do occasionally 
to say she did not mean it to apply to the meeting. | think. And some of them thought that if the letter 
She only thought that those gathered together before | to non-attenders had been sent (which it was not), it 
her represented much influence for good in various | ought to have included a list of the subjects likely 
places. She wished us to think it over. and desirable to be brought before the monthly 
But Friends who do not attend their monthly | meeting. The mere thinking out of those subjects 
meetings are apt to apply the remark literally to | would have been good for somebody. What does 
those meetings. They say: “Oh, what a waste of | come before a monthly meeting? And, if dry, why 
time!” and those who do attend them are obliged to | isitdry? Let us get that heavy old Minute Book, 
think this over, likewise. One young Friend goes | and look at the minutes which the clerk has copied 
so far as to ask: “ What do you want to have | out so laboriously. Does anyone ever reflect on the 
monthly meetings for? Monthly meetings, quarterly | trouble it is for a busy man to copy out all those 
meetings, yearly meetings! . Nobody else has meet- | minutes and long-winded reports? 
ings! What are they all for?” But the copyist has one consolation—he is mak- 
Now this is a large question, which, perhaps, ing history. The Friends’ Examiner may disappear, 
some other Friend may incline to take up. But a | but the Minute Books will remain. In centuries to 
monthly meeting conference once took a sudden in- | come Friends will pore over those pages, and note 
trospective turn, and became quite animated in dis- | the “quaint writing,” and the “delightful old spell- 


THE MOST PRECIOUS THING. 
Tuovu didst reach forth thy hand and mine infold ; 
I walked and sunk not on the storm-vexed sea; 
But not so much that I on thee took hold 

As by thy hold of me. 


[We have already mentioned (in an editorial article Fifth 
month 30), the following article published in Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, (London). The article refers, of course, 





cussing : ing,” and the “curicus ungrammatical expressions ” 
1. Whether monthly meeting is dry ? ) of the ancient Quakers of 1891. And though they 
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may print extracts from it to show our odd goings- 
on, the original crabbed handwriting will still be its 
chief charm—“such a flavor of individuality about 
it.” Therefore, console thyself, O copyist weary of 
copying: thou art making history! And there is no 
need for us to look at the Minute Book, for we know 
that our monthly meetings are very much what we 
make them. Given a clerk who has his meeting at 
heart, and members who have it at heart, too, you 
will have a good meeting. There must be these con- 
ditions, and what do they mean? 

It is the fashion now to sketch ideals. An ideal 
teacher was sketched at the Birmingham Conference, 
to the horror of actual teachers; let us sketch an 
ideal clerk. He should be able to guide, but not 
anxious to lead ; strictly impartial; not too slow, yet 
never in a hurry; capable of wise judgment and of 
expressing it clearly; ready at gathering the opinion 
of others. Above all, he should not be satisfied to 
have a meeting with no business to do, but should 
make it his duty to find suitable subjects, which 
must seem to spring up naturally at that time. In 
fact it is easy to define the duties of a clerk, and to 
notice when he does not fulfill them; to say, “So- 
and-so is a very poor clerk, and the meeting was very 
dull.” 

The clerk would, perhaps, enjoy describing the 
duties of an ideal member. He could tell us how 
cheering it was to look at rows of faces that had no 
particular expression ; to ask for opinions on a sub- 
ject, and meet with silence; to sit balancing the pen 
in his fingers, waiting for names of representatives. 
An ideal member always thinks befor he goes, 
“ What have I to take to this meeting? Is there 
nothing we can consider for the welfare of the So- 
ciety; nothing we might help; nothing that others 
would like to hear of, or advise in?” Having thought 
it over he goes in an interested frame of mind, even 
if there is nothing for him to originate. He takes 
his sympathies and his powers of thought, and uses 
them for others by thinking, and saying what he 
thinks. It is the mere listeners and the occasional 
attenders that find all monthly meetings dull. A 
person who joins in a discussion finds that discus- 
sion important, if only because he has taken part 
in it. 

It is really strange to see how many Friends de- 
clare themselves incapable of expressing an opinion, 
even in their own small meetings. They consider it 
to be a form of modesty to say: “ I cannot speak in 
public.” They would be excessively shocked if you 
suggested that it was a form of laziness, because they 
do not trouble to be interested in a subject; for the 
secret of speaking is to have something you want to 
say. We have no right, as members of the meeting, 
to declare that we have no opinion on its affairs. If 
our minds are really so blank, it is our duty to try 
and educate them into a more useful condition. A 
Friend snggests another view of the case. 

Few forms of self-denial more quickly bring their 
own reward than the effort of saying a few words in 
a meeting for discipline. Although, of course, this 
is the last thing he should think of, he (and espe- 
cially she) will find eventually that these somewhat 
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oppressive seasons have been good practice for other 
gatherings, and given a new power of expressing 
thought. Mrs. Leavitt, the well known American 
Temperance speaker, once remarked in a meeting 
that the ladies who usually presided for her were 
members of the Society of Friends; and that, for 
some reason she could not explain, they always 
seemed to understand conducting business better 
than other people. Shedid not know that there was 
a woman Friend in the chair at the time to appreci- 
ate her remark, and that the women’s meetings for 
discipline were a good school for future work of the 
kind. 

Young people, or new comers to a meeting, often 
form a habit of sitting silent, because they put of 
the day to speak until taey shall have weight and 
command of proper phrases. And they never know 
that the day has come; and the habit becomes a 
habit they have grown old in. Unorthodox phrases 
are far better than dullness, and if you can arouse an 
unusual number of persons merely to disagree with 
you, it is like a freshening breeze over the meeting. 
Even nervousness has its uses, for it shows you are 
in earnest, or you would not have spoken. 

Some Friends have a theory that younger mem- 
bers will attend better if they have appointments 
given them, but this is often a mistake. Many of us 
can remember the agony of first hearing our name 
suggested as representative, when we were totally 
ignorant of what it involved; and how we made 
some dreadful blunder in trying to shuffle out of the 
appointment: or the relief, next time, of hearing the 
clerk pass on without mentioning us—if, indeed, we 
ventured on a next time, and did not stay away from 
sheer terror. 

There are some members who attend the meeting 
for worship, and perhaps the conference, but who 
can never be persuaded to stay for their separate 
meetings afterwards. Not that they are in weak 
health, or particularly busy, but “ there is nothing to 
do.” They are quite satisfied to think this; they 
never try to alter it, nor even stay to see if it is true. 
They wash their hands of all responsibility in the 
matter. And then some Friends have to dine so early 
on those days. 


We do not say these Friends who go away have 
no excuse. The meetings may be dull. We are credi- 
bly informed that in one the list of members is read 


aloud every other month! The main interest of 
monthly meetings is an interest in human nature; 
but this seems carrying it a little too far. And each 
member, is to some extent, responsible, whether he 
goes or whether he stays away, for such dullness, 

We cannot speak from personal experience of the 
men’s meeting, but apparently they have quite a 
happy time of it. They settle down to money mat- 
ters, and have long and lively debates on the cost of 
mending a roof or insuring a meeting-house. They 
educate the children, and care for the poor. 

But where the women’s meeting (and we have 
known more than one) is chiefly occupied with 
reading aloud extracts from the Book of Discipline, 
to fill up the time till men Friends come out, some 
reform is certainly needed. If women Friends are 
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to have a meeting, they ought to try and make it 
worth holding. Their time is as valuable as that of 
men Friends. Is the thing impossible? Then we 
had better give up meeting. But it is not impossib‘e. 
A participation in actual things should be alive there, 
if it only starts in the form of a collection, or an ac- 
count of work that some member is doing. And 
when real interest is aroused, when one after another 
speaks a word or two, when the discussion has been 
hallowed by loving counsel, or committed to our 
Heavenly Father in prayer; then surely all must 
have felt it well for them to be there. How greatly 
our women’s business meetings are helped by this 
“word in season,” especially of vocal prayer, which 
Friends often hesitate to offer, and which we cannot 
thank them for personally. 

Perhaps that vagueness, that indefiniteness of 
thought, which is at once the strength and weakness 
of Friends, leads to the dissatisfaction with monthly 
meetings, and for this reason. We understand, of 
course, that it is here the business of “ our little 
Church ” has to be conducted. But we do not go to 
it quite in the same spirit that we take to a commit- 
tee of a Young Women’s Christian Association, or 
other matters. There we accept the business that 
comes before us, be it much or little; and if our heart 
is in the work, do not feel oppressed with its formal- 
ity or dryness. But there is a vague sense that some- 
thing more profitable will arise at a monthly meet- 
ing. If it does not,—if we are simply left to our small 
programme as set forth in the Book of Discipline,— 
we feel a sense of disappointment ; we resent vaguely 
that no one had a concern to bring before us, or that 
nothing had opened up out of the usual proceedings. 
We have an indefinite idea of what ought to have been 
and was not, and that there was failure somewhere. 
It is a business meeting. But to be a success it must 
be more than this. 

Dear Friend, thou who readest, did we hear thee 
say: “ It is all very well for them, they have noth- 
ing better to do, but J have no time for monthly 
meetings”? The thought is one which we are all 
apt to indulge in, with regard to the actions of others. 
We are sorry for thee, but we do not consider thee 
one with whom it would be of use to argue. We 
only ask thee to reflect that, as thou mayest possibly 
have heard before, ““ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

This reads something like a preachment ; but it is 
always pleasurable to preach, whether you practice 
or not. JANE E, NewMAN. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

VISITS AMONG FRIENDS. 
A FORMER letter closed so abruptly as to indicate a 
further account to follow in reference to visits in 
Warrington Quarter, but circumstances have been 
such that the thread has been too long dropped to 
take it up profitably or easily again. There was pre- 
vious mention of a tedious wait at Mechanicsburg, 
which, for the encouragement of any who may feel 
drawn to visit Monallen may need explanation. A 
later train from Philadelphia would have avoided de- 
tention, making close connection for that neighbor- 
hood or for Warrington. 
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Seventh-day, the 23d ult., we attended the meet- 
ing for ministers and elders at Pipe Creek,|which was 
small, feeling privileged to meet with them in the 
spirit of mutual encouragement. Wentthome with 
Job and Harriet Hibberd, greatly enjoying a visit 
with them, also the evening spent at thejhome of 
their son Charles, near by. The meeting] First-day 
morning was not so large as usual on account of 
threatening weather, as frequently more}'assemble 
than can conveniently be accommodated ; but a pre- 
cious covering was spread over us, with{a most im- 
pressive silence at the close. Dined with Granville 
S. Haines and wife in an ancient house over one 
hundred years old, where cluster many fond associa- 
tions covering childhood and riper years. Made a 
visit in the afternoon to Dr. Mannekee and wife at 
Union Bridge, and in the evening attended a meeting 
in the hall close by appointed for LeviZL. Benson, 
which was large and a favored season, being mani- 
festly appreciated by those who were gathered, com- 
posed largely of those attached to other religious 
bodies. I was very grateful to return with our kind 
friends, Solomon and Sarah A. Shepherd, to find rest 
and refreshment. 


Second-day attended the quarterly meeting. The 
meeting-house is over a century old, very comforta- 
ble, with modern seats and neatly carpeted. It is 
situated a short distance from the town. It was very 
pleasant to meet many of the Friends from Monallen 
whom we had so lately mingled with. There are not 
sO many young people in this meeting as in Adams 
county, but it is a little band of Friends who love one 
another, and are concerned to uphold the standard of 
truth. The quarterly meeting was not large, but a 
weighty travail in close, spiritual fellowship was 
realized, the business transacted with dispatch, and 
with open shutters, which they feel to be very com- 
fortable and profitable. We dined with Thomas and 
Rachel R. Jones, glad to bein their home and family ; 
called at Solomon Shepherd’s, leaving L. L. Benson 
in their care, having traveled together more than a 
week in gospel labor and social intercourse. He pro- 
posed to attend the next evening an appointed meet- 
ing at New Market, and thence goon to Center Quar- 
ter. We went on to the home of Gideon and Martha 
J. Smith, where we were refreshed for further travel, 
parting the next morning with our kind friends Cyrus 
and Letitia B. Griest, with whom we had been so 
closely associated in a labor of love. Gideon took us 
Third-day morning to Bruceville, accompanied by 
Martha G. Wright and Sibbilla Griest, en route for 
Nottingham Quarter by way of York to Delta. We 
had traveled through much beautiful scenery and 
finely cultivated farms in Carroll county, including 
some very hilly country. Large and imposing barns 
are characteristic of the farming community through 
which we passed in Adams county and York, as also 
in the neighborhood of Pipe Creek, with commodious, 
comfortable homes as well. We regretted not being 
able to meet the few Friends living in York, and 
would gladly have had a meeting with them if prac- 
ticable. We were met at Delta by James K. Brown, 
and taken to the home of Isaac and Annie L. Stubbs, 
going with them in the evening to an appointed 
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meeting in the Methodist Church, which was well 
attended, where, irrespective of sectarian limitations, 
we were brought near to each other in religious fel- 
lowship. After meeting we went with our friends 
James and Mary F. Brown, to their home, a few miles 
distant, and were grateful for the rest afforded and 
kindness proffered,—as indeed we were everywhere 
the recipients of like kindness. The next morning 
we‘attended the meeting at Fawn. Many changes 
have occurred since a former visit many years ago, 
but there is a continued interest and a live member- 
ship among them, and very much to encourage faith- 
ful effort. Our company divided, I going with 
Renben and Hannah C. Stubbs, and accompanying 
them in the afternoon with Mercy M. Brown, to a 
meeting at Broad Creek, having little time to spare, 
as the meetings were about twelve miles apart, but 
very cheerfully was the service rendered to promote 
the work. 

Here again were Friends missed who were gath- 
ered in a former visit. We met with bereaved par- 
ents at this meeting. A row of ten graves in the 
adjoining yard told the story of sorrow through 
which they have passed ; but for many there are sad- 
der experiences than these transient partings ; we 
learn to say with Whittier, that— 


“ Death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight. 


“ Toil and trial seem at last 
In memory’s sunset air, 
Like mountain ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair.” 


We all (S. Griest, M. G. Wright, and self), accom- 
panied Albert and Deborah Hoopes to their home, 
where once before I had gone with the dear parents, 
Thomas and Eliza Hoopes, together enjoying social 
and religious mingling. The next morning we started 
for Wm. McCoy’s, where we dined, sharing the hos- 
pitality of the home, while missing the father who 
had so enjoyed the company of his friends. We 
called before meeting of ministers and elders at the 
Warners’, where at quarterly meeting time large 
companies had been for many years most kindly en- 
tertained. Now the brothers and sister, in declining 
years, felt unequal to the privilege, but generously 
contributed toward a very convenient arrangement 
in a home near the meeting-louse, for the refresh- 
ment of Friends and their horses. After meeting 
several of us went to the home of Samuel and Ruth 
Matthews, formerly of Baltimore, enjoying a visit in 
their family. Tbe next morning to quarterly meet- 
ing at Deer Creek, which was not as large as usual, 
the roads being rough and heavy from late rain and 
mending. Those in attendance were gathered into 
quiet waiting, receptive, we trust, to the unspoken 
word, as that which found expression in their midst. 
Darlington Hoopes was in attendance, being as con- 
venient to this as his own Quarter, and finding ever 
a cordial welcome among Friends. There is encour- 
agement in the thought that withouta ministry some 
of these meetings are maintained, with a living tra- 
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vail of spirit for Truth’s honor, and while realizing 
that silent meetings might be much more profitable 
under right conditions than with a ministry misdi- 
rected, or without the prayerful watch for Divine 
guidance, there was still the feeling in some places of 
a withholding more than was meet. Sometimes the 
little word of encouragement goes farther than much 
expression, if only it could be given in the spirit of 
being faithful in the little, without anxious thought 
for results. The reading of the Queries called forth 
expression of sympathy and counsel, and we sepa- 
rated under a covering of love. 

A telegram received at this meeting inform- 
ing me of the funeral of a Friend, at West Chester, 
changed the plan of my further movements, without, 
however, interfering with appointments for meetings. 
By a long ride that afternoon to Oxford, with Samuel! 
Martindale, (instead of going with Friends to Little 
Britain), I reached West Chester on Seventh-day 
morning, and returned the same evening to Goshen, 
Lancaster county, being met by Levi K. Brown, and 
finding a grateful night’s rest with his family. 

Lo. P. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 24. 
SIxTH MONTH 21, 1891. 
CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 
GOLDEN TExT —Come, and let us return unto the Lord; for ne 
hath torn, and he will heal us; he hath smitten, and 
he will bind us up.—Hosea 6: 1. 
Read IL. Kings 25: 1-12. 
Tue sad days of Judah havecomeupon her. Twenty 
kings of David’s line have sat upon the throne, some 
of whom have walked in accordance with the law of 
the Lord, and some have done evilin his sight. The 
tendency of the kingdom was downward, and the re- 
vivals made by the good kings were overbalanced by 
the wicked rulers who succeeded them. The captiv- 
ity occurred about 860 years after the conquest of the 
land under Joshua, and about 420 from the dedica- 


| tion ot Solomon’s temple. 


After the reign of Josiah, the good king of our 
last lesson, Jehoahaz, his son, ascended the throne, 
but after three months he was removed by the king 
of Egypt (who had laid the nation under tribute), 
and Eliakim, another son of the good king Josiah, was 
placed uponthethrone. Refering to II. Chron. 36: 4, 
we are told that his name was changed by the Egyp- 
tian king to Jehoiakim. After his death Jehoiachin, 
his son, reigned. In the meantime the authority of 
Egypt in Judah had been destroyed by the grow- 
ing power of Babylon, whose king came up to Jerusa- 
lem and besieged it. The story is a sad one, but too 
long to follow at this time. The reigning king was 
carried with all the royal family to Babylon, and 
Zedekiah was made king in his stead. This brings 
us to the time of our lesson and the events therein 
recorded, 

Zedekiah bad rebelled against the king of Baby- 
lon, and it is at this point that we take up the thread 
of history. 

It came to pass in the ninth year of his reign. Zede- 
kiah, as has been said, was elevated to the throne as 
a tributary of Babylon, but after nine years he made 
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an alliance with the king of Egypt, and rebelled 


against the king of Babylon, hoping thereby to re- 
cover the sovereignty of Judah. But the king of 
Babylon came up with his army and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. 

So the city was besieged until the eleventh year. The 
details of this siege are given in Jeremiah, and in his 
Lamentations ; also in certain portions of Ezekiel, the 
prophet who minutely foretold the destruction of the 
city (Ez. 4, 5, 11-21 chapters). 

Built forts against it. This was to completely shut 
the city in. Its natural situation and the strength of 
its fortifications rendered it impregnable ; the only 
way to bring it to subjection was by besieging it and 
starving the people. 

The famine was sore in the city. So completely was 
Jerusalem invested by the besieging army that no 
relief from the outside could be obtained, and within 
the walls the most dreadful sufferings prevailed. The 
horrors of starvation are sometimes brought to our 
notice by mine disasters which cut the imprisoned 
men off from their fellows for days together, and the 
sympathies of the whole people are aroused in their 
behalf. The recitals of their hunger and hardships 
touch our hearts, and their rescue from the impend- 
ing fate is joyfully heralded. In the famine of a be- 
sieged city there are men, women, and little children 
to suffer. Then there are contending factions that 
increase the horrors of the situation, as was the case 
in Jerusalem. 

Then a breach was made in the city. This gave the 
army under Nebuzaradan, a captain of the guard, an 
entrance, and the work of destruction went on. 

The poorest of the land. These only were left to be 
the tillers of the soil and the vine-dressers, that the 
land might not be left without cultivation. It was 
the policy of those conquerors, when they captured'a 
stronghold and gained possession of its defenders, to 
carry away the best and most noble of the nation to 
colonize other subjugated lands on the unsettled por- 
tions of their own kingdom. This was done the 
more effectually to destroy the government, and 
bring the conquered people and their provinces under 
more complete subjugation. 

We may be thankful that the growing industries 
of the world, the daily intercourse, through the tele- 
graph, with every portion that is civilized, and what 
is of greater value than all else, the increasing 
acknowledgment of the brotherhood of all the human 
family, are gradually leading to an abandonment of 
war as the only means of settling national differ- 
ences. As generations are taught the higher law— 
the law of the spirit—we may at last reach the high 
ideal foreshadowed by the prophet,—** When nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” Let all pray and work 
for such a consummation. 


This word “ bondage” means as much to us to-day, 
perhaps, as to any people in times past : not imprison- 
ment in some dark dungeon, where no rays of God’s 
pure sunlight ever fall; nor yet a slave under the 
cruel authority of a tyrannical master,—but no less 
imprisonment and slavery ! 
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If in our own hearts we feel there is not and can- 
not be any true worship, unless it be observed strictly 
in conformity with the custom that Friends have al- 
ways observed, then are we in bondage to “the letter 
which killeth,” and are losing sight of the “ spirit 
that giveth light.” 

He who cannot worship without the spoken word, 
who knows nothing of the inner, spiritual worship,— 
“the communing with the Father,” as it were, “ face 
to face,”—is in bondage to outward form, and to such 
are spoken the words of our Golden Text to-day: 
“Come, and let us return unto the Lord.” 

To one, this bondage may mean the deplorable 
habit of using vulgar words; to another, falsehood ; 
to another, intemperance. Whatsoever it be that has 
enthralled thee, to that thou art in bondage. 

Let us pray the Father that He will send the 
Comforter to each one of us to “ Lead us out of all 
error into all truth,”’—out of all bondage into the 
glorious freedom of knowing ourselves accepted as 
God’s little children. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The history of Judah and Jerusalem after the 
death of the good king Josiah is a succession of mis- 
fortunes following one after the other with very 
brief intervals. The king of Egypt laid the govern- 
ment under tribute of a talent of gold and a hundred 
talents of silver, at the same time removing the son 
of Josiah, who had ascended the throne on the death 
of his father, and giving the kingdom to his brother. 
The same is said of him as had been said of so many 
of his predecessors: “ he did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord.” During his reign the king of 
Babylon came with his army against Jerusalem, car- 
ried away the sacred vessels of the temple, and made 
the nation a tributary province of Chaldea. Zedekiah 
succeeded to the throne through the intervention of 
the king of Babylon. And it is while he is king that 
the sad incidents of our present lesson transpire. 

It is a story of revolt,—of a weak and impover- 
ished people resisting the authority of a great and 
powerful king, who had already carried away the best 
and most prominent families of Jerusalem, and left 
its ruler little morethan the name of king. There 
was not the least chance for success in such an un- 
equal contest and we marvel at the folly and madness 
of the people to suffer themselves to be led on to in- 
evitable destruction. The prophet Jeremiah had 
used all the power and influence of the sacred office 
to which he had been divinely called, to induce the 
king to submit, and thus save his people from the 
horrors of a siege and the inevitable consequences of 
capture. He was even then a prisoner within the 
fortress of Jerusalem because of his advocacy of 
peace and his opposition to the rebellion which was, 
as he declared, so sure to end in dire calamities to 
the unfortunate people. 

Jerusalem, by its natural situation and its im- 
mense fortifications was impregnable; it could not be 
taken by assault. This Nubuchadnezzar well knew, 
and with the cool courage of one who was fully aware 
of the situation he invested the city with his immense 
army, closing every gate and guarding every point of 
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egress, and sat’down to watch the progress of the 
siege. Weeks passed into months; sickness, suffering, 
and starvation were doing their cruel work among 
the people, yet they would not yield. Jeremiah ap- 
pealed to the misguided king, assuring him that if he 
would only surrender, his life and the lives of his fam- 
ily would be spared by the king of Babylon and the 
siege be brought toan end ; but fear kept him in its 
fetters, and when, after more than a year of resist- 
ance, there was no food in the city for man or beast, 
it was impossible to offer further resistance, a breach 
was made in the wall and the doomed city met its fate. 

To the student who becomes interested in these 
events, the Book of Jeremiah, beginning with the 
2ist chapter, will give a detailed account of the siege 
and the famine that resulted, and help him to realize 
in some measure the horrors of war as conducted in 
those early times. 

And it should be a lesson affording deep and last- 
ing instruction to us all, as showing the progress that 
mankind has made towards a better understanding 
of the relation that exists not alone between individ- 
uals and families, but in the larger communities and 
among nations, who are slowly coming to see that 
peace is better than war, and arbitration a more cer- 
tain path to the settlement of difficulties than the 
sword. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BARTRAM’S GARDENS. 


Or the many attractive places to spend a spring or 
summer day in the vicinity of Philadelphia, there is 
none perhaps that gives more pleasure to the lover of 
trees and plants than Bratram’s Gardens. 
Friends it is familiar, as well as the history of its 
founder, John Bartram; but to many more it is an 


To many 


unexplored place. It was the first botanical gar- 
den in the New World, and long the most famous 
spot of its kind in the United States. 

To the early Friends posterity owes much in the 
direction of attention to science and its application 
to the comforts of life. Especially were they at- 
tracted to the plants, and their study was very early 
considered valuable. George Fox himself, as we find 
it chronicled in “ The Fells of Swarthmore Hall,” do- 
nated the ground he had received from William Penn 
in 1681 to Philadelphia Friends, one portion of which 
was to be applied as follows: “To build a meeting- 
house for the use of Friends, and a school-house upon 
another part, fora garden, and to plant it with all 
sorts of physical plants, for lads and lasses, to learn 
simples there, and the uses to convert them to,—dis- 
tilled waters, oils, ointments, etc. The residue that 
belonged to the lot near Philadelphia, to be paled 
about for Friends that come to the meeting to put 
their horses in. : 

“The Friends of that day, itis evident, did not en- 
ter into the views of their honored and revered friend 
who presented the ground, as far as the botanical gar- 
den was concerned. Had they understood the great 
value of such a garden, with suitable appliances for 
teaching the qualities and medicinal uses of plants, 
they would probably have made more effort to have 
carried out the plan he (Fox) had suggested.” 
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Bartram’s Garden has recently been acquired by 
the city of Philadelphia as one of its smaller parks. 
This has been done principally through the energy 
of Thomas Meehan, who as a botanist knows how to 
value the old place. It was visited last week by the 
Mayor and members of the City Parks Association 
with a view to creating an interest in it as a small 
park or “open space ” for the use of the public. The 
following from the Philadelphia Ledger pleasantly 
describes it: 

“ Bartram’s Garden, which is reached by the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, is but a short walk from 
Eastwick Station, and, after passing through a broken 
down gate, the garden proper is entered. A _ short 
distance above is the old Bartram house, built of 
stone, and remarkably well preserved. The house 
stands amid a grove of fine old trees of foreign and 
native growth and rare evergreens. There are seven 
rooms on the first floor, six on the second, and three 
attics, and over them is a long loft. The house has 
been altered somewhat, but in the kitchen is the old 
fire-place, boarded up, and in the sitting-room is the 
china closet of Anna Bartram, built in the wall over 
the mantelpiece. To the left of this closet is another 
closet running from.the floor to the ceiling, with a re- 
cess behind in the solid wall running back to the 
chimney, where, it is said, Bartram secreted his 
money and valuables during the Revolutionary War, 
and also kept botanical specimens from the frost. 
The exterior of the building presents a perfect picture 
of antiquity, and at the southern end of the structure, 
between the upper and lower windows, is a square 
block of stone with the inscription : 


“*°Tis God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, by me adored.’ 
“* JOHN BARTRAM, 1770.’ 

“One thing, however, detracts from the antique 
appearance of the building—a wooden porch running 
between the upper portion of the two projecting stone 
wings of the house, which has been placed there 
since Bartram’s day. 

“One of the many attractions of Bartram’s Gar- 
den is a giant cypress, said to be the largest tree in 
Pennsylvania, and which is over a century old. Itis 
said that this tree at one time was used as a riding 
whip by John Bartram. The story of the tree is that 
one day, over a hundred years ago, Bartram was rid- 
ing horseback in Florida and pulled from the ground 
a switch to use on his horse. Upon examining it he 
found that it was a swamp cypress, a valuable speci- 
men,and brought it tothis city with him and planted 
it in his garden. The switch took root and grew, and 
to-day measures twenty-one and a half feet in cir- 
cumference. 

‘‘On the river front is one of the most interesting 
relics on the place. Itisthe old cider mill, hewn out 
of a mammoth rock, and although the wooden posts 
are gone, a deep, circular groove is in the rock, in 
which revolved a great stone wheel worked by horses, 
to crush the apples. A channel cut deep in the rock 
to hold the juice from the mill, is also still plainly 
visible. 

“A short distance from the old cider mill, in the 
underbrush, is a stone projecting but slightly above 
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ground that marks the grave of one of Bartram’s ser- 
vants, an aged negro, at one time aslave. It is said 
that the servant, who at the time of his death was 
free, begged his master to bury him amid the trees in 
the garden. Around the place still remain some very 
large and rare trees and a variety of curious plants 
and shrubs.” 


THE PLACE OF THE GOSPELS IN THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 
Tue Sermon on the Mount stands at the beginning 
of the New Testament. It was preached before any 
of the Epistles were written. We therefore assume, 
—though we know better,—that it was penned and 
published before the other parts of the New Testa- 
ment. 

This assumption has muddled Christian theology 
for centuries. The creeds have been built upon it. 
Theologians have taught as if the Gospels had been 
first given to the world, and the Epistles added to 
explain and supplement them. 

That is the reverse of the fact. Ground must be 
cleared and rubbish removed the farmer 
plants. The Epistles are largely occupied in remov- 
ing rubbish of Jewish and Gentile prejudice to pre- 
pare for the Gospels. When the churches had fed 
upon Paul’s writings, in which Peter said were 
things “ hard to be understood ” even in his time, 
the Sermon on the Mount in its present form was 
published. By it Christians must correct misunder- 
standings and solve perplexities into which they had 
fallen. Theologians have inverted the order. 
Augustine they have been trying to unlock the key 
with the door instead of unlocking the door with the 
key. 

The Gospels were the last step in the inspired 
revelation of Christ and Christianity, John’s Gospel 
the last. Everything else in the New Testament 
must be interpreted by them. The Epistles are not 
the authoritative commentaries upon the Gospels ; 
the Gospels are the authoritative commentaries on 
the Epistles. The Gospels are the light of the New 
Testament. Matthew’s introduction to the “ Sermon ”’ 
photographs the Christendom of to-day. 

“ Seeing the multitudes, he went up into a moun- 
tain, and when he was set his disciples came unto 
him, and he opened his mouth and taught them.” 

It was not the beginningof his ministry. He had 
lived every syllable of the Sermon before he spoke a 
word of it. The beatitudes are his autobiography. For 
the time had come to translate his deeds into speech. 
He nad been loved by many, worshiped by a few, 
hated by more, misunderstood by all. But he could 
not be hid. 

Every man and woman who had seen or heard of 
him had come to feel their own lives were or might 
be influenced by this man. Some saw in him a 
teacher, some a physician, some a prophet,some a 
politician, some an enemy, some a Saviour. 
reports of him were inthe air. Therefore, the mul- 
titude came, some to see, some to hear, some to criti- 
cise, some to be healed, some because others came. 
None yet knew him as he was. Few knew him at 


before 


Since 


Endless 


all. All this is true of Christendom to-day. There 
is no language in which Christ has not been named, 
no people among which curiosity about him has not 
arisen. In nominally Christian lands he is the cen- 
ter of thought. For eighteen centuries men have 
loved him, hated him, served him, fought him, but 
few have deeply known him. Immense atrocities 
have been committed in his name ; boundless benev- 
olences have been inspired by his Spirit. Men have 
crowned him, crucified him, done to him everything 
but let him alone, put him out of sight and mind,— 
that they have not been able to do, hard as they 
have tried to do it. 

And at last men are coming to Him to learn who 

he is. They no longer rest in what any of us say 
about him. Every man has in his hand all that Je- 
sus is reported to have said or done, and the right of 
private judgment is undisputed. His words are be- 
ing read through microscopes, weighed in balances, 
fused in crucibles—by men whose only desire is to 
prove them false; by men whose only desire is to 
prove them true; by men whose only desire is to 
learr if they are false or true. The existence of the 
Jewish nation, as every man sees clearly to-day, de- 
pended upon its believing, understanding, and obey- 
ing him. The Jews disbelieved, misunderstood, and 
disobeyed him. Their ruin followed fast. The fate 
of Christendom hangs on the same balance. . . . 
— W. B. W., in Christian Union. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT ON SCHOOL “READERS.” 
“Since I spoke at Worcester I have paid some more 
attention to the readers used in our public schools 
throughout the country. I have read an enormous 
quantity of them, and I can express the conviction 
that it would be for the advantage of the whole public 
school system of the United States if every reader 
were hereafter to be absolutely excluded from the 
schools. I object to them that they are not real lit- 
erature; they are mere scraps of literature, even 
when the single lessons or materials of which they 
are composed are taken from literature. But there 
are a great many readers that seem to have been 
composed expressly for the use of children. They 
are not made up of selections from recognized litera- 
ture, and, asa rule, this class of readers are simply 
ineffable trash. They are not fit material to put be- 
fore a childish mind, even at seven, eight, nine, or 
ten years of age. They are utterly unfit material to 
use in the training of our children. I read a very 
well-known reader, intended for children from eight 
to nine years of age, and found in it not a single hero 
or heroine of the human race mentioned,—not one. 
The heroes and heroines of that reader were all ani- 
mals, cats, kittens, dogs,and a horse ortwo. Now, the 
object of reading with children is to convey to them 
the ideals of the human race, just as soon as you can. 
And our readers do not do that, and are thoroughly 
unfitted todo it. I believe that we should substitute 
in all our schools real literature for readers; and 
lately, at the West, I have observed that the western 
schools have got a great deal ahead of us in that 
respect.” 
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ATTENDANCE OF MEETINGS. 

At our annual gathering just past, there was no one 
of the Queries that we are called upon to answer, 
that produced so much discouragement as the First 
Query. From many of the replies comes the infor- 
mation that meet ings are not well attended, and some 
even have not been held. This is indeed serious, 
yet it should not have the effect to unduly depress ; 
for the causes leading to this condition of things are 
varied and not necessarily censurable. Weare not a 
settled people, and the lines of travel, of business 
and even of duty, often take us apart from the places 
where we would fain gather regularly to worship. 
And it does not always follow, that because we are 
not assembled in our respective meetings, that feel- 
ings of praise and adoration go not up from full 
hearts to Him who is with us wherever we are 
placed. The frequent change of residence is quite 
often a cause for small meetings, and the few mem- 
bers that remain should not be held too seriously to 
account if they cannot always be in their accustomed 
places. 

“Tt is useless to resist the inevitable,” was the 
wise remark of a Friend when speaking of a meet- 
ing that had been recently laid down, “and we 
should not grieve over it. The members had passed 
away, or moved beyond its reach, and the few left 
could be attached elsewhere.” This was certainly 
better than an arduous struggle to maintain that 
which could not long be sustained, causing depres- 
sion to those who made the attempt as well as to 
those to whom they reported. And there need not 
be in consequence any diminution of the true wor- 
ship of God, or any loss in morality, because the old 
lines could not be followed. Simply a change in sur- 
roundings. 

We say this not in any sense as an excuse for such 
as can give evidence of their love to God by assem- 
bling for Divine worship. Nor do we think it essen- 
tial that meetings should be large for the full reali- 
zation of that blessed promise of the Master that is 
so dear tous all. Weare in hearty accord with the 
recent utterance of a popular preacher where he says 
that this promise to two or three assembled has its 
conditions. “ First, that two or more must be gath- 
ered together. It requires two at least to make an as- 
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semblage, and Christ takes the very smallest pos- 
sible number—two—to constitute the recipient of the 
promise. When asked: ‘Cannot I be just as good a 
Christian outside the church as inside the church ?’ 
No. There are some promises you can claim whether 
inside the church or without it, but there are other 
promises you cannot claim except in the church. 
This is one of them. Christ gives a promise to com- 
bined and codperative labor which he does not give 
to pure individual action. Where two or more are 
brought together for a common end, inspired by a 
common ambition, there is added power which no 
individual standing outside of the Christian order 
has a right to expect. The second condition of this 
promise is that the recipients shall be gathered in 
Christ’s name.” 

From the very earliest times men have valued the 
assembling for the worship of God. Not, as has been 
said, that God does not reward the individual wor- 
shipper ; but collectively how often the Divine spirit 
flows from one to another and there is a reaching out 
for the things of the spirit, that in some mysterious 
way seem easier of access than when struggling 
alone. We go from such meetings with the feeling 
that it has been good for us to have been there. 

Even if we assemble for the purpose of worship 
sometimes as a form or habit, it is a good habit that 
leads Godward. Let us all hold fast to that which 
serves, even if imperfectly, to draw us nearer to Him 
who is always seeking for his own, and we, by reason 
of life, can approach him as our Father. 

Hopefully, cheerfully, let us continue to assemble 
for worship whenever it is within the range of possi- 
bilities, and not let small things hinder, while at the 
same time we must not reproach or discourage such 
as cannot overcome circumstances, and always keep 
up the smal! meetings. 

BIRTHS. 
JONES.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Sixth month 8th, 1891, 


to Edson Salisbury and Mary Ward Jones, a daughter, 
who is named Marjorie. 


DEATHS. 

BERGEN.—At their home in Alliance, 0., Fourth 
month Ist., 1891, of consumption, Edith R. Bergen, aged 
26 years, last surviving daughter of Barton and Rachel 
Heacock, and wife of Walter B. Bergen, after eight months 
of suifering, patiently borne. 

She was a member of Central Meeting of Friends at 
Chicago, and a woman of rare devotion to principle. As a 
Christian wife and mother, in love, devotion, faith, and of 
all that’ is embodied in these terms in their highest and 
holiest sense, she was a shining example. She passed away 
full of a firm, steadfast faith in the promises of the Scrip- 
tures, and as one weary with the cares and trials of this 
life, going home to her “ Father’s House,” where ali is rest 
and peace forever ° 

PY LE.—In Wilmington, Del., Fifth month 30th, 1891, 
Florence Ferris, daughter of Dr. Joseph Pennock and 





Gheretien Yeatman Pyle, aged 22 months. Interment from 
the residence of her grandparents, John M. and Lavinia 
P. Yeatman. « 

PHILLIPS.—Suddenly, Sixth month 4th, 1891, at his 
residence in Kennett township, Chester county, Pa., James 
M. Phillips, in the 69th year of his age. 

SHOEMAKER.—In Abington, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Sixth month 3d, 1891, Seth Lukens Shoemaker, aged 72 
years. Interment, 6th inst., at Abington Friends’ ground. 

SMITH.—At his home, near Linwood, Carroll county, 
Md., Fifth month 18th, 1891, after a lingering illness, 
Nathan Smith, aged 75 years, 5 months, and 6 days; a 
member of Pipe Creek Particular and Monthly Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—At his home in West Goshen, Pa., Fifth 
month 27th, 1891, Richard B. Taylor, in the 70th year of 
his age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

Few, who like this Friend have been forced by circum- 
stances into the laborious life of a farmer, have succeeded 
in finding more pleasure in it. Nature had richly endowed 
his home, and his scientific mind, that spent many hours 
daily amid books, deepened the keen apprediation and en- 
joyment of all that was growing around him, or pertained 
to life. To the true lover of nature every tree and weed is 
beautiful beyond description, and this man drank deeply 
of these pure pleasures. 

Quaint of speech and action, many failed to understand 
him, but many are the strangers, poor, and outcast, that 
have been cheered by his kindly jokes, and by the out- 
stretched hand of brotherhood that was always accom- 
panied with substantial aid. 

Hampered for years by physical suffering, and having a 
goodly share of human sorrow and burdens to carry, still 
the heart was a very tender, loving one, and we can but 
rejoice that the spirit is now untrammeled in clear light to 
develop into that perfect self we here vainly strive to 
reach. E. H. 


Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Lonpon, Firra Monra 22, 1891. 
My previous letter gave the proceedings of the meet- 


ing to the close of its first sitting, including the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. This will bring 


it to the close of the first stage,—the conclusion of | 


the consideration of the state of the Society. The 
answers to the Queries, the triennial reports, (from 
one-third of the quarterly meetings; this year those 
of the South and West), and the statistical returns, 
have all been received and considered, and yester- 
day’s sittings were wholly occupied with the great 
event of the yearly meeting,—* the Consideration of 
the State of Society.” This proved highly interest- 
ing, and some very impressive testimonies were de- 
livered. The ex-Mayor of Birmingham led off with 
a telling address, showing the importance of the con- 
tinued maintenance of the Society of Friends in its 
integrity, and the danger there was in admitting into 
membership prematurely. Another prominent Friend 
from Brighton, spoke of the trouble introduced into 
meetings for worship by new members brought in 
through the Mission Meetings, and who did not 
readily fall in with our usages, and many of whom 
had not got rid of their Methodism, and were too 
free in communications, in preaching, and in vocal 
prayer. This brought up one of the authors of “A 
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Reasonable Faith,” who spoke very forcibly in re- 


| spect to the nature of prayer, and went on to refer to 


| and the true ground of religious faith. 


modern lines of thought, and the advance in general 
intelligence. Another of the “ Three Friends”’ also 
made an excellent defense of freedom of thought, 
It was a pow- 


| erful testimony, and made a profound impression on 


the meeting, and should satisfy the minds of those 
who have never forgiven him for his share in the 
little book referred to. 

Our American visitors were much in evidence, 
and surprised English Friends by their assumed in- 
timate acquaintance with the state of our Society in 
this country, which three or four of them gave at 
some length and with characteristic modesty. At 
least one of them should be more cautious in future. 
Upon the whole there has rarely been a more inter- 
esting opportunity, or one in which a healthier tone 
was maintained. 

The question of Education is receiving increased 
attention from year to year, and in the prospect of 
accession to our Society from the artisan and laboring 
classes, it has become quite urgent. The old Query, 
which required that “the necessities of the poor 
amongst us are properly inspected and relieved, and 
good care taken of the education of their offspring,” is 
obtruding itself in a way not to be set aside. In the 
early prospect of free national education in this coun- 
try, the religious department is felt to be a difficulty, 
especially for the children of Friends, and there is 
still a strong feeling to keep up a department of our 
own, but in urging this idea, we support “the 
Denominational System,” which is not generally ap- 
proved by Friends ; hence, should we establish a class 
of Boarding or Day Schools suited to the circum- 
stances of the classes referred to, and then claim the 
Government subsidy, we could not consistently op- 
pose similar grants to other religious bodies. The 
Conference on Education and the report of the Edu- 
cational Board will afford interesting matter for the 
consideration of Friends for some time to come. 

I ought not to omit to mention that an appeal for 
help for Guilford College, North Carolina, came be- 
fore the Yearly Meeting, and is likely to be liberally 
responded to; also for Pickering College, Ontario. 
So that whilst our own schools are some of them 
needing better support Friends listen also to appeals 
from abroad. 

Fifth month 25th. The Friends’ Tract Association 
met at 9 o’clock, and received reports from the cen- 
tral as well as the various local organizations. There 
is a growing interest in the work of tract distribution, 
both as regards those illustrating the principles held 
by Friends, and on Peace, Temperance, etc. In the 
Yearly Meeting the report of the Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings having charge of the corres- 
pondence with Friends in the Southern Hemisphere 
was taken up, and the circumstances of Friends in 
the different éolonies, (in Australia and New Zea- 
land), as therein exhibited was duly considered. 
Great interest was manifested in the school at Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, which appears to be highly success- 
ful, and much appreciated by others than Friends. 

Friends of Melbourne sent a delightful epistle in 
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response to one from London last year. It set forth 
with beautiful simplicity and modesty an estimate of 
their condition and their appreciation of the bonds 
of Christian fellowship, without indulging in high- 
flown sentiment, as is too often the case with some 
received from yearly meetings with which we regu- 
larly correspond. The afternoon sitting, a joint ses- 
sion of both men and women, was entirely taken up 
with the consideration of reports from our public 
schools; on what is done in them in the way of “‘re- 
ligious and denominational teaching.” This proved 
a most interesting opportunity. Few Friends had ap- 
prehended the great amount of care bestowed upon 
the subject in all our schools. The report from Ack- 
worth,—the Yearly Meeting school,—was especially 
acceptable. The superintendent of that school, Fred- 
erick Andrews, made some excellent remarks, and 
among them a suggestion that the Yearly Meeting 
should appoint a committee of “well concerned 
Friends” to visit all the schools, and thus show an 
interest in them more direct than by simply receiv- 
ing the annual committee reports. He urged this as 
encouragement to the officers of the school, as well 
as for the satisfaction of Friends generally. This will 
probably be done, as the idea evidently took hold of 
the meeting. 

Third-day, 26th. Took up the appointment of a 
joint committee of men and women Friends to visit 
the public schools of the Society, and a few Friends 
were separated as a nominating committee to offer 
names to a future sitting. The visits are to extend 
to the schools in Ireland, if way should open for it. 
The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings,—of busi- 
ness transacted during the year,—were read and con- 
sidered. These referred to correspondence with 
Friends in the Australian Colonies, in France, Nor- 
way, etc., also on the Peace, Temperance, and Opium 
questions, all of which obtained warm, sympathetic 
10tice. The Yearly Meeting was informed by minute 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, of the proposal to opena 
new yearly meeting at Wilmington, Ohio. Whilst 
concurring in the proposal, the Yearly Meeting felt 
unable to express a judgment upon the matter. It was 
said the three quarterly meetings proposing to form 
this new one were all in the State of Ohio,and would 
comprise from 10,000 to 11,000 members, but would 
still leave about 15.000 members in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. 

A conversation took place on the propriety of es- 
tablishing a for 
Friends. 


weekly paper circulation among 


It was represented pretty broadly that the 
two monthly Friends’ papers do not meet the wants 
of the present time; but it was concluded this matter 
must be left to private enterprise. 


Fourth-day, 27th. There is now little of the busi- 
ness to be gone through,—the replies to the Ameri- 
can epistles and the General Epistle excepted. It 
has been felt to be a favored time, and many will re- 
turn to their homes with renewed energies and in- 
creased devotion to the Master’s cause. Especially 
encouraging is the manifest deepening in religious 
life among the younger portion of our members, a 
large number of whom have been present. 


CoRRESPONDENT. 


j 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Tothe Yearly Meeting : 
Tue Committee on Education, during the year of its 
appointment, has given such attention to the import- 
ant matter put under its care as appeared to be neces- 
sary and proper. In the early fall a meeting was 
held at Chappaqua, which was attended by most of 
the members of the Committee, at which it was de- 
cided to follow the course of action that in previous 
years had produced such satisfactory results. This 
was to financially assist, (when deemed worthy by 
the Special Committee), students who are unable to 
pay full tuition rates of schools under the care of 
Friends. 

This plan did not provide for assuming the pay- 
ment of the entire charges for tuition of such stu- 
dents, but a part only, so that whilst, in many in- 
stances, parents were thus enabled to secare for their 
children the advantages of the training given in the 
schools, a not less important benefit would be con- 
ferred upon the schools in securing students that 
would not otherwise be able to attend. 

In accordance with this plan, twelve students 
were entered at Chappaqua, (ten of them girls and of 
Friends’ families), aided by an appropriation of $300 
made for the purpose by the Committee from the 
funds assigned to them by the yearly meeting. An 
appropriation of $100 was made to help sustain a 
small school at Easton, which was opened in the fall, 
under the care of A. D. Clark, a young woman, who 
was reported by Friends there as being an excellent 
teacher and doing very satisfactory work. 

In addition to this, a young girl, a member of our 
Religious Society has been educated free of charge 
(to her) during the year at Chappaqua Mountain I[n- 
stitute, her tuition being paid by an appropriation of 
$55 made by the women’s branch of our yearly 
meeting last year, “ for the benefit of a member de- 
siring to attend Chappaqua Mountain Institute.” 

Jhe Superintendent of this School recently re- 
ported that it had “had a prosperous year, that 
ninety-four scholars were enrolled and that these 
were above the average grade and had made satis- 
factory improvement.” No report of the number in 
attendance at the Easton School has been received, 
but it is thought by the Committee that this school 
is not so prosperous as it has been in recent previous 
years. 


EDUCATION, 


Besides these there are several other schools un- 
der the care of Friends within the limits of the 
yearly meeting, which may be properly referred to 
here, although they have not received the special 
care of the Committee. One of these, Friends’ Acad- 
emy, at Locust Valley, L. I., which was founded by 
the late Gideon Frost,and was opened in 1876, is 
managed by a Board of eleven trustees, all of whom 
must be members of the Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
ing. It is serving an excellent purpose in affording 
facilities for a thorough education preparatory to 
collegiate training. Because of the endowment of 
the school this is done at a very moderate expense 
to the students. 

The preparative 


meeting schools at Purchase, 
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and the two old established schools, one in Brooklyn 
and one in New York, under the care of special 
committees of Friends, have been reported elsewhere 
in the reports to the Yearly Meeting. 

Altogether, there are about four hundred pupils 
in the six schools that are carried on under the di- 
rection of Friends. They are for the most part in- 
creasingly prosperous, and we think they are doing 
a very good work. It is desirable, however, that 
there should be greater interest manifested by 
Friends in their welfare, and in the general subject 
of education. 

Having this in mind, the committee last fall ar- 
ranged a plan for holding a series of conferences in 
New York, during the recent winter, at which mat- 
ters pertaining to the most approved methods of edu- 
cation should be presented by persons properly quali- 
fied for the purpose. Three such meetings were held. 
They were largely attended and were, we believe, 
beneficial in their results. 

The total expenses attending these conferences 
were $45.57, which with the appropriations to the 
schools makes an entire expenditure of $445.57 of 
the funds placed in the hands of the Committee. 

It is the united judgment of the Committee that 
the subject should receive the continued care of the 
Yearly Meeting, and if so, that an appropriation of 
$500 be made for the use of the committee, if one be 
appointed. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Ws. M. Jackson, Clerk. 
Fifth month 25, 1891. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis held at Highland Creek, Washington 
county, Indiana, Fifth month 23d, 1891. Leaving 
Hoopeston on the early morning train, the 2Ist, in 
company with six others, to attend the meeting, we 
arrived in Lafayette after two hours’ ride, and hay- 
ing to wait several hours, we took a walk to the river 
and over the town. About one o'clock we took an- 
other train, passing through a fertile country inter- 


was 


spersed with picturesque scenery. At Green Castle 
we were joined by Jobn L. and Caroline Thomas, of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 
of Maggie Ailen and Lincoln, 
Neb., Edward Coale and daughter, and Susie Brown, 


of Holder, Ill., making, 


Our party consisted 
two daughters from 


with myself, nine persons. 
Social and religious converse whiled away the other- 
wise tedious travel. 
the scenery was so varied that the 
wearied. Near six o’clock we arrived at Salem, 
Washington county, Ind., two hundred miles from 
our starting point « f the morning. 


The country being more hilly, 


eye was not 


We were met by 
several Friends, prepared to take us to their homes, 
where we received such kind greetings that we forgot 
the tired feeling of the physical being, and after 
sleep, Nature’s great restorer, the next morning found 
us refreshed and ready to take up our work. We 
went to the home of a Friend and on to the Select 
Meeting at two o’clock, where an instructive session 
was held. That evening the First-day School Asso- 
ciation was opened, with a large attendance, consid- 


ering the remoteness of the members, the evening 
session, and a threatening storm; but all ended 
pleasantly. The young people and children had some 
interesting exercises. One subject was brought up 
for exchange of thought, hoping to benefit the cause 
in which we are so much interested,—the subject of 
introducing singing into the First-day schools. Much 
concern was expressed but there was no definite con- 
clusion of the matter. There were many solid rea- 
sons on the side of keeping it out of the schools. 
The second subject related to the Leaves. 
Here again there was a diversity of thought, but all 
agreeing as to the spiritual, being the one true re- 


Lesson 


quirement. While a difference of opinion was ap- 
parent, all were so under the Divine power of love 
for the advancement of Truth, that there seemed to 
be a purer and clearer development. 


ended with an 


The meeting 
earnest that our labor might 
draw the whole heritage into the work. That even- 
ing we were joined by Benjamin F. Nichols of Iowa, 


desire 


Joshua L. Mills having previously joined our com- 
pany; making the number of visitors eleven. 
Seventh-day morning, although the clouds hung 
heavy and threatening, there was a good attendance, 
and in the meeting for worship a holy silence filled 
the soul early with an assurance that tbe spoken 
word would meet the needs, and the evidence was 
manifest in the earnestness of all present. Several 
had messages of warning, encouragement, and good 
cheer, and we felt that indeed the power of the Most 
High was stirring the souls of his children, the sure 
requisite for a true ministry. In the afternoon, a 
meeting of the Philanthropic Committee convened, 
with others, to consider that subject, which called 
out much thought, and we trust will be productive of 
good. 
dreary 
and cool; at an early hour the people gathered and 


First-day morning the weather was still 
was thought the 
house would not hold half the people ; so, in accord- 
with previous arrangement, the seats were 
moved out in the 


as the Firat-day school closed, it 


ance 
yard under the trees, where the 
people congregated in numbers beyond our expecta- 
tion. 


Some thought there were one thousand 


ent; perhaps this is an over estimate, but there was 


pres- 


a large gathering, and considering the remoteness 


from a town, and the surrounding circumstances, it 
The another 
The power of the Gospel flowed as 


was surprising. attention 


marked feature. 


julet was 
it were from vessel to vessel, until there seemed not 
room to contain it. 

} 


closed. 


Under a holy quiet the meeting 
A little 
time for mingling, and again the crowd seated them- 


An ample dinner was served for all. 
selves for worship. While not quite so orderly as in 
the morning, still it was remarkable, considering the 
numbers and the children present. After a deep si- 
lence which was felt to be a season of devout prayer, 
several declared the power of the Gospel light and 
life as the only saving principle, and that the 
was void of effect to 
tabernacle, but the practical exemplitication of truth 
would profit all. 


mere 


letter of religion cleanse the 
Each speaker brought a mite to 
the treasury, and all seemed to join and feel the 


leaven. After the close it was apparent that a deep 





baptism had fallen on the assembly, by the linger- 
ing adieus, and the tendency to gather together the 
fragments of the spiritual feast, that nothing be lost. 
Three house meetings were held, one at the home of 
two aged Friends, Levi and Susanna Knight. I was 
not at that meeting, but went in the morning to visit 
them in company with another friend. Susanna is 
ninety-two years old, Levi being some years younger. 
Both are able to go around; they live alone with a 
son who issingle. Susanna said she had done all 
her work during the winter, even the washing for 
the three. She told me that she had lived in that 
house for twenty-five years; that she came from 
North Carolina in the year 1818. They both seemed 
bright in thought and intellect, are well informed as 
to the interests of the day, and conversed as to im- 
provement and general advance in Society. We vis- 
ited as many Friends as our time would permit, and 
only regretted that we could not call at the home of 
each. Next morning, near nine o’clock, we took the 
train to go to our respective homes, but all together 
on the road to Green Castle, where our esteemed 
friends John and Caroline Thomas left us. This 
travel together will long be remembered. The re- 
maining company came on to Hoopeston, there 
leaving two to go on farther, one to Holder, IIl., the 
other to Marietta, Iowa. 

And now as I meditate on the occurrences of the 
past few days, and feel the influence of the Divine 
Mird remaining, I feel that we were drawn together 
in the physical, that the spiritual might be more 
fully developed, and were given the enjoyment of 
this season for the furtherance of His work through 
us. Iam humbled and believe that many have the 
same experience, and trust that our lives may be as 
He intended them to be; every aspiration pure, 
every thought holy unto the Lord, and all laborers 
for the advancement of truth and righteousness. 
And although we are widely separated this tie re- 
mains unbroken, and the pulsating power of the Di- 
vine Unction carries the assurance of life yet remain- 
ing sufficient to move forward. O, that we may la- 
bor in the intervals to keep this bond of fellowship 
untarnished by any selfish motive, and thus may 
our mingling be productive of lasting usefulness! 

Hoopeston, Ill. Mary G. Smira. 


—The committee of the (Philadelphia) Yearly 
Meeting appointed to consider the subject of a more 
systematic organization of the work of the commit- 
tees having a philanthropic object, met again on the 
5th inst., and after a very harmonious session agreed 
to appoint a sub-committee to prepare a plan for con- 
sideration at a later meeting of the committee. Five 
subjects are suggested for the care of the yearly 
meeting,—the three now under care, Temperance, 
the Colored People, and the Indians ; and also Peace 
and Arbitration, and Hurtful Literature. 

—The committee of the (Philadelphia) Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of the Revision of the Disci- 
pline met on the 6th inst., holding two sessions, morn- 
ing and afternoon. About sixty members were pres- 
ent. The subject was patiently considered, and the 
spirit of conciliation and kindliness was most en- 
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couragingly shown. The committee will meet again 
at the call of the clerk. 

—The appointed meeting was held at Crosswicks, 
on First-day afternoon, the 7th inst.,at 3 o’clock. 
Owing to unfavorable weather the attendance was 
small. Jane D. Satterthwaite was favored to speak 
words of encouragement to those present. 

W. M. M. 

—Our much-esteemed friends, Levi L. Benson 
and Lydia H. Price, were very acceptably with us in 
our homes, and holding meetings in the power of the 
Gospel, whenever and wherever practicable, during 
the intervening time from the 17th of Fifth month, 
the day of the appointed meeting at Warrington 
Quarter, going thence to attend that meeting. As 
grateful recipients of this Divine favor, this season of 
soul awakening, our daily lives should testify of an 
increase of faith in the testimonies so livingly exem- 
plified by the Divine Master, and a renewed en- 
deavor to rise up, on the “ stepping stones of our 
dead selves ” to purer and higher planes, to live su- 
perior to the carnal, growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of the spiritual things which is “ the way 
of holiness” wherein “the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err.” 

May these dedicated servants of the Lord con- 
tinue to be blessed with that earnestness of spirit 
which is ever an inspiration to the seeking soul, and 
instrumental in bringing us nearer to the life-giving 
fountain ; for without the life we are not in a condi- 
tion to receive the light, as our friend testified. 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary; they sball walk 
and not faint.” E. 

Monallen, Pa, Sixth month 18. 


THE SECOND MOHONK CONFERENCE ON 
THE NEGRO. 

Tue second of the annual conferences at Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., of persons interested in the Colored 
People, and in the “ Problem” which their situation 
in this country presents, was held last week. As 
many of our readers are aware, a Conference on the 
Indian question has been held, annually, in the 
autumn, for several years, but the early summer 
meetings on the Negro Question were begun in 1890. 

Lake Mohonk is situated in Ulster county, N. Y., 
a few miles west of the Hudson, and almost directly 
opposite the city of Poughkeepsie. The Shawangunk 
range of mountains, a chain nearly parallel to and 
lower than the Catskills, is separated from the lat- 
ter by a wide valley through which Rondout Creek 
and other streams flow toward the Hudson. Ata 
height of nearly 2,000 feet, under Sky Top, one of the 
highest of the Shawangunks, lies the lake, a beauti- 
ful sheet, a half mile long, whose shores are over- 
hung by picturesque rocks, and alongside this the 
summer hotel, a series of buildings mostly new, has 
been placed. The situation is very beautiful, and in 
all directions over the mountain, well constructed 
and easily-graded drives extend. The views of the 
valleys around, extending to the Catskills on the 
north-west, and taking in the whole of that splendid 
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range, and eastward to the Hudson and far beyond, 
are very impressive. 

Albert K. Smiley, the owner of the Mohonk pro- 
perty, kindly invited this year a large number of 
those interested in the Colored People, and there 
was a good attendance. The sessions of the Confer- 
ence were held on Fourth-day, Fifth-day, and Sixth- 
day, in the forenoon and evening, the afternoon 
being enjoyed in drives, etc. On Third-day evening, 
preceding the opening of the Conference, Samuel J. 
Barrows of Boston, editor of the Christian Register, 
gave an interesting address, stating observations dur- 
ing his recent extended tour through the South, and 
adding a number of details to those given in his arti- 
cle in the Atlantic Monthly. At the Conference, open- 
ing on Fourth-day morning at 10 o’clock, ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes presided. 
Smiley extended a cordial welcome to his guests, and 
President Hayes, in a brief address, referred hope- 
fully to the situation in the South. Two facts were, 
he thought, of particular importance: first, that com- 
merce, manufacturing, mining, farming, and other 
forms of enterprise are giving to the South all the 
material prosperity needed for the highest civiliza- 
tion ; and, second, the increase of the colored popula- 
tion, as shown by the recent census, while it has 
been healthful and normal, is not excessive, nor 
such as to excite concern as to the ultimate good 
relations between the races. 

Addresses were delivered at each of the several 
sessions by a number of persons, and the proceed- 
ings were thus made animated and interesting. 
Among those who spoke were Dr. A. W. Pitzer, of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.,a Southern 
man by birth, who expressed his thankfulness for 
the Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln; 
Dr. W. T. Harris, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who presented a number of valuable statistics, 
to show the present condition of the educational 
work, and who advised that support be given the 
secondary and higher schools, rather than those for 
primary instruction; General O. O. Howard, of the 


U.S. Army, who related many interesting reminis- | 


cences of the period of Emancipation and Recon- 
struction; and others. Several of the important 
schools and colleges of the South for colored students 
were represented. Among these were the Hampton 
School, by its vice-principal, Professor Frisole, Claf- 
lin University, Orangeburg, S. C., by President Dun- 


ton ; the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., by Martha | 


Schofield; the two universities at Atlanta, Ga., 
(Clark and Atlanta), by their presidents, Hickman 
and Bumstead ; the Tougaloo, Miss., University, by 
its president, F. L. Woodworth ; Leland University, 
New Orleans, by President Mitchell. Several of the 
religious organizations which are at work among the 
colored people were represented by their executive 
officers, 
Pierce of Boston, Elizabeth H. Botume, who has 
been teaching on Port Royal Island, S. C., since the 
close of the war, Morris K. Jesup of New York, 
Treasurer of the Slater Fund; Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
editor of the Christian Union ; Dr. W. Hayes Ward, 
editor of The Independent; Gen. E. W. Whittlesey, 





At the opening session A. K. | 


Among others who spoke were Edward L. | 
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secretary of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
Washington, D.C. ; Dr. Phillips, who has been placed 
in charge of the evangelistic work of the Southern 
Presbyterian church, and who, though a Southern 
man by birth and sympathies, has entered upon it 
with zeal; Dr. Roy, Secretary at Chicago,and A. J. 
Ryder, Secretary at Boston, of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, (Congregational); President 
Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College; Dr. Butler, 
chaplain of the U.S. Senate; John Glenn, of Balti- 
more; and from this city and vicinity, Philip C. 
Garrett, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, and Howard M. 
Jenkins. 

The Conference adjourned on Sixth-day evening, 
after adopting the following recommendations, for 
which it suggests the friend of the negro, North and 
South, should labor in union: 

First. The accomplishing of the education of the negro 
by the States themselves and the further development of 
means and methods to this end until all negroes are cred- 
itably trained in primary schools. 

Second. Largely increased support of schools, aided by 


private benevolence, which shall 


supply teachers and 
preachers for the negro race. 

Third. The grounding of these teachers and preachers 
in the common English studies and in the English Bible, 
with the further opportunity for any of them to carry on 
these studies as far as they may desire. 

Fourth. The greatest extension of industrial education 
for both men and women. 

Fifth. The encouragement of secondary schools estab- 
lished, maintained, and conducted by negroes. 

Sixth. The purchase of homesteads by as many negro 
households as possible, with an increase in the number of 
decent houses to replace the old one-room cabin. 

Seventh. The the Government of 
postal savings banks, by which negroes can be encouraged 
to save their earnings until they can purchase a home. 

Eighth. The aid of public education by the National 
Government for the especial benefit of those sections in 
which illiteracy most prevails. 

Ninth. The removal of all disabilities under which ne- 
groes labor by the lack of education, thrift, and religion. 


establishment by 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


A MEETING of the trustees of the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School of Aiken, S. C., was held in 
New York on the evening of the Ist inst. Six mem- 
bers of the Board were present: William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, of Boston ; Mary Taylor Stone and William M. 
Jackson, of New York; Martha Schofield, and How- 
ard M. Jenkins. M. Schofield described the present 
situation of the school, which has passed satisfactor- 
ily through the work of the past year. (The closing 
exercises took place Fifth month 29th.) The resig- 
nation of Henry Haines, of Philadelphia, who has 
been one of the Trustees from the time of organiza- 
tion under the charter, was received, and Sarah W. 
Hallowell, of Boston, elected to fill the vacancy. 

The necessity for a substantial increase of the En- 
dowment Fund of the School was urgently presented, 
and it was decided to prepare and issue a circular, 
appealing to friends of the School and others inter- 
ested, to make additions to the Fund. (Its amount 


has been $12,377. Of this $12,000 was given by three 
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friends of the School, $5,000 as a gift, and $7,000 as 
legacies; the remainder was given by a number of 
persons in small sums.) Martha Schofield presented 
a letter and a check to the meeting, which she had 
received from a friend of the School, the widow of 
the late Frederick Haskell, of Chicago. The check 
was for $10,000, making a very helpful addition to the 
endowment, which is thus increased to $22,377. 

The Treasurer of the Board is John T. Willets, of 
New York City. It is desired to make the Endow- 
ment Fund at least $50,000. With the income annu- 
ally from that sum, (say $2,500), the School would 
have such an annual need as could be easily met. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
SIXTH-DAY last, the 5th inst., marked 
cessful year of the Friends’ School, at Millville, Columbia 
county, Pa., under the instruction of Henry R. and Eliza- 
beth S. Russell, assisted by Mary E Ellen 
The large company assembled, and the close at- 


the close of a suc- 


Pancoast and 
Russel] 
tention given to the closing exercises, gave evidence of the 
interest felt by patrons and friends. The exercises con- 
of 
strengthening character, with just enough 


The spirit of earnestness on the 


sisted essays, recitations, and concerts of a solid, 
“ spice ”’ to ren- 
der it highly palatable. 
part of the pupils was made manifest by their ready re- 
order throughout showed that all had 
worked together in harmony. Members of the committee 
and others expressed their satisfaction with the workings 


of the school the past year, and advised the pupils not 


and the 


sponses, 


only to store the treasures gathered, but use them at every 
available opportunity. The Principal, in a feeling manner, 
after which the 
company dispersed, pleased to know that the school is to 


offered some suitable closing remarks, 
be under the same management again next year. 

Some changes will be made in the teaching force at 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, N. Y., the coming year. 
Hall, who has been one of the teachers of Ger- 
man in the Friends’ schools in this city, and Ella Merrick, 


Florence 


who has been one of the instructors at the Moorestown, 
N. J., school, will teach at Chappaqua. 

The Abington Friends’ school 
take place on Sixth-day of the present week, 12th instant. 
There 
been one of the teachers, proposes to pursue further studies 
next year at the West Chester Normal School. 


closing exercises at 


are seven graduates. Agnes Woodman, who has 


INSPIRATION, 
NARROW and steep the pathway we must tread, 
And even then the crown may be of thorn, 
Which all the years thereafter may be borne, 
Till silence numbers us among the dead ; 
Hard must we toil to win the bitter bread, 
And through the clear flash of the radiant morn, 
Oft see the clouds, with edges tem pest-torn, 
Rise in dense gloom, by disappointment led. 
Yet is not all this strife a better gift 
Than aimless wanderings through sunlit days ” 
Does not each upward struggle serve to lift 
The soul to where God's clearer radiance plays, 
Till, through some stern and rock-embattled rift, 
We reach at last life’s firm and level ways? 

— Thomas 8. 


Collier. 


“To love God is to be an imitator of His char- | 
acter ; an imitation which is possible to man, because | 
he is made in the divine image.” \ 
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WOMANLY CONVERSATION. 
‘he Lord hearkened and heard it.""—Malacni 38: 16 
“Set a watch, O Lord, before my lips; keep the door of m) 
mouth.’’—Psalm 141: 3 
KEEP a watch on your words, my sisters, 
For words are wonderful things ; 
They are sweet, like the bees’ fresh honey 
Like the bees they have terrible stings! 
They can bless like the warm glad sunshine. 
And brighten a lonely life; 
They can cut, in the strife of anger, 
Like an open, two-edged knife. 


Let them pass through your lips unchallenged, 
If their errand is true and kind 
If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind; 
If a bitter, revengeful spirit 
Prompt the words, let them be unsaid ; 
They may flash through a brain like lightning, 
Or fall on the heart like lead. 


Ke ep them back, if they ‘re cold and cruel, 
Under bar and lock and seal; 

The wounds they make, my sisters, 
Are always slow to heal. 

May Christ guard your lips, and ever, 
From the time of your early youth, 

May the words that you daily utter 
Be the words of beautiful truth. 


Selected. 


SCENES AMONG THE SIOUX. 

Tue Southern Workman, (organ of the Hampton, Va., 
School for Colored and Indian Youth), says: Miss 
Collins, whose sixteen years’ work among the Sioux 
makes her “ Winona” (elder sister) indeed to the 
Dakota girls and boys who call her so, was kind 
enough to give an interesting talk to all the school 
on her visit to us last month. She was asked by Gen. 
Armstrong to tell us how much change she had seen 
in Indian life in Dakota. She said: 

Sixteen years ago, when I went out to Dakota 
tirst, the condition of the Indians was so very differ- 
ent in every respect that it is hard to begin to tell 
about it. It was then very rare to see civilized dress 
—almost never was it seen. You never heard the 
sound of boots. If youdid you knew a white man 
was coming, for the Indians never wore anything but 
moccasins on their feet. The girls all painted their 
faces and the parting of their hair, and wore the na- 
tive woman’s dress. I almost never saw a man cut- 
ting wood or bringing water, or saw his wife riding 
beside him. Some would let their wives sit in the 
back of the wagon on the floor while the husband 
sat on the seat and drove, but more commonly the 
woman walked while the man rode in the wagon or 
on horseback. 

I can remember, when Mr. Riggs had some wood 
hauled, seeing Matoon, Spotted Bull, and Yellow 
Hawk helping. They would throw off their blanket 
while they worked, then put it on and go off. All 
three became Christians, went to the Mission day 
school at Oahé, were educated—in their own lan- 
guage, and learned a little English; all three are 
ministers to their people, and their children have 
grown up knowing nothing of savage life. 





Sixteen years ago all the Indians there believed 
in the medicine men and women. They would al- 
low you to feed the sick, but were afraid to have us 
go very near them. The first case I attended was a 
little boy. It wasacold November day—it used to 
rain more then than it does now: we haven't had 
any rain to speak of for three years,—I found the 
child lying naked on the cold ground in the rain. 
The medicine woman had carried it there, and was 
ringing bells and making a pow-wow over it. The 
child had pneumonia. I was indignant, and made 
them understand that it must be carried into the 
house. The father carried it in. The little child 
knew me and held up its little arms and asked me to 
take it. I sang a verse of the little song it had 
learned in school : 

“‘ Jesus loves me, this I know.” 

The little thing said “ singit again.” This touched 
the father’s heart. He stepped forward, and throw- 
ing aside the cat-skin and roots of the medicine wo- 
man’s charm, said: “I will never use them again. 
They have killed my child.” All night the little 
thing suffered. I hoped it might live, but before 
morning it died. Matoon came up to our house in 
the morning and told me. I was afraid the lesson 
would be lost on the father by the child’s death ; but 
he came forward as I entered his tepee, shook hands 
with me, and said: “My boy is dead, and I want 
Christian burial for him. I don’t want him buried 
like a dog. But I want to keep his body to-day and 
pray to your God all day, and follow your God all my 
life.’ He has been a Christian man ever since. 

The returned students from boarding schools and 
the children of our day schools have now so much 
influence on Indian home-life that you can’t compare 
these days with those. An Indian family is not con- 
sidered a high family now, by the Indians, unless 
they have had a child or some relative at school. In 
almost every house you will find a little shelf in the 
cabin, and some book or books on it,—sometimes an 
English Bible or school book, sometimes a Dakota 
Bible or prayer book or hymn book. All this means 
progress in various directions. 

Little Eagle’s story will give you an idea of our 
work and of the kind of life Indians generally lead 
in Dakota. 

The first sick person I was called to treat on 
Standing Rock Agency, was his four-year old child, 
his youngest. There was very little hope from the 
first. The father came for me and I went. I never 
force the Bible or religious talk upon the people. I 
suppose these people expected it, but I didn’t know. 
I fed the child, put clean sheets on the bed, gave it 
medicine and left. When I returned next day Little 
Eagle said to me: “Sometimes you read and pray 
with the Indians, don’t you? I wish you would 
with us.” 

So I read the Bible and prayed every day with 
them. The child began to improve, and all were so 
astonished that they began to think the Great Spirit 
was answering my prayers. Oh, I did pray for that 
child’s life; thinking that they might thus be led to 
Christ and influence others. For several days it 
seemed improving, and I thought it really would get 
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well. But then it began sinking rapidly. It seemed 
as if I couldn’t tell Little Eagle; but the very morn- 
ing I made up my mind to tell him, he said to me 
himself : 

“Winona,” (‘ Elder-sister,’—the Indian’s name 
for Miss Collins), “ tell me—must my child die?” I 
said: “ Yes. Little Eagle, we can only now pray the 
Lord to take the little one to heaven. But, if you 
sincerely believe on the Lord Jesus, you will have 
him again.” 

“Winona,” he said,“ whether my child lives or 
dies, I am going to serve your God.” Andso he did, 
though through so many trials that it seemed to me 
he must go back. He had a grown eon living at San- 
tee Agency. He sent him word of his new purpose 
to be a Christian. His son sent word that he also 
had made up his mind to follow Christ, and they 
would “all go the same road.” The father was very 
happy over Harrv’s progress, but he was taken sick 
the next fall, came home, and in six weeks died of 
consumption. 

Littie Eagle nursed his son like a woman, in a 
way very unusual for an Indian man, running back 
and forth and waiting on him day and night. Yet I 
never once heard him say that the Lord was dealing 
hardly with him. He lived all the time close to 
God, and Harry would send for the men and boys he 
knew, and talk to them about the Christian life, while 
his strength held out to speak. 

Once I found his room full, and he was sitting up 
in bed reading to them: “ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you,” and explaining what it 
meant. 

“The way is narrow,” he said, “ we can’t go here 
and there, and follow our own pleasure, and get to 
heaven. My father and mother and grandmother 
are going to feel badly when I leave them, but let 
them not wail and cut their flesh, for I am a child of 
God.” He urged his father and mother to follow 
him to heaven. “ This has been a hard life—I am 
going to Jesus where my little brother is.” They 
promised him they would go too. At midnight, he 
asked his father to “call Winona.” His father ob- 
jected to rousing me at night, but Harry urged, and 
he came for me and of course I gladly went. As I 
entered, the boy rose up and said: 

“Winona, read the 14th of John.” His mother 
put her arms about him and held him up, his father 
held his hand, as I read the beautiful words. 

“ Now sing ‘ Beautiful City.’ ” 

I sang it; his father and mother joined. 

“ Now pray, Winona.” 

As I rose from my knees, he closed his eyes and 
passed away. 

It was customary for the old women to roll up the 
body in a blanket and carry it off and lay it on the 
scaffold. But Harry had asked for a Christian burial, 
so we covered the rough pine coffin, which was all 
we could get, with white cloth, and lined it with 
white, and used some quilled white satin ribbon that 
had been sent, as it happened, in a missionary box, 
tacking it on with brass nails; and then we sent to 
Fort Yates for a minister, and six young men who 
had been Harry’s friends carried him to the grave. 





After the service, some asked—“ Can’t we look once 
more on Harry’s face, as you do on your friends?” 
So the lid was slipped back. It was a wonderful les- 
son tothem. They had never been allowed to look 
on the peaceful face of their dead, and many said 
(old “ Grindstone’? among them): “I am going to 
your church always. WhenI diel want you to bury 
me like a man. I don’t want to be thrown out like 
a dog.” 

So we have to teach by little things. 

There are 50,000 Sioux altogether. The progres- 
sive element is gaining rapidly from year to year. 
Sitting Bull said to me: “ Just look—all our young 
men are following in your people’s way. If we don’t 
get them out of it, we shall all die.” There are more 
progressive than non-progressive, and they have a 
growing influence. 

There are 5,000 Indians on the Standing Rock 
agency. Hardly more than 2,000 are under direct 
school influence. The other half, coming into the 
agency for rations, come thus to some extent under 
influence of civilization. All on the agency, except 
a few followers of the old chiefs, come more or less 
under the influence of Christianity and civilization. 
Standing Rock is wilder than Pine Ridge or Rosebud 
agencies. There are hardly any Sioux who are not 
under any progressive influences. 

Riding through an Indian village on the reserva- 
tion recently, I saw James Bear Robe [at Hampton, 


’*88 and ’89,] in his mother’s little cabin. He has | 


built a new one beside it for himself. 

When he came back from Hampton, he found his 
old mother in filthand rags. He taught her to wash, 
iron, and to make a civilized woman’s dress, and 
wear it. Some called him a “ dude” because he al- 
ways looked so neat himself, kept his clothes 
brushed, and wore clean collars and cuffs and shirts. 
He had transformed his mother into a nice, respecta- 
ble looking woman, neat and clean. When I saw her 
standing there by him, she had on a big, blue ging- 
ham apron, and looked as if she had been to Hamp- 


ton School herself. James works as carpenter at the 


agency, and looks well. He sawed some boards for 
me. He is always ready to work and to be helpful. 
It is going to be the harvest time of our work now. 
The recent troubles have drawn the lines sharply be- 
tween the progressive and non-progressive. The 
non-progressive feel that the progressive are allied 
with the whites, and that the whites favor them. 
The native teachers say that everybody now wants 
to go to church and to school. As they have been 
disappointed in their leaders and feel they have been 


led into trouble and deceived by them, they feel that | 


they must come into the new life: they don’t want to 
be classed with the non-progressive. 

The hostiles have no leader at Standing Rock 
now. Since Sitting Bull is dead, hostility is dead. 
We are three hundred miles from Pine Ridge, and I 
don’t know much about things there. I speak of 
Standing Rock. 


“ TEMPERANCE is a virtue blending and imbuing 
the whole character; be not drunken with anger, 
avarice, or ambition.” 
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A MODERN INDIAN BURIAL. 
On a high ground overlooking the Delaware river, 
opposite the city of Trenton, and not far from the 
American home of William Penn, there is situated a 
burial ground, located by the proprietor himself, and 
set apart for the free sepulture of the colonists. 

The location is as beautiful as can be, and it is 
evident that great care was used in the selection of 
the ground. The enclosed land, surrounded by a low 
stone wall now considerably out of repair, has in its 
two hundred years of use become pretty well filled 
with graves; many of which are unmarked, but not 


| all, as one ancient stone bears the date of 1698. 


In this burial ground on Saturday, the 7th of 


| March, 1891, there was gathered a company, consist- 


ing mostly of Indians of various tribes, who in the 
capacity of out-students of the Carlisle school, were 
living in the near neighborhood, and had come to- 
gether to perform the last service they could render 
to one of their number who had succumbed to the 
malady so fatal to Indians, consumption. 

The young man, John, of the Arapahoe tribe, had 
been living with a good Quaker farmer near by, as a 
helper, and during a long illness had been cared for 
as though he were a member of the family, until his 
death released them from further care. 

The funeral was after the order of Friends, viz. : 
All gathered in a large parlor, where, after a time of 
silence, a minister (the wife of his employer) feel- 
ingly voiced the sentiment of all present, expressing 
her belief, from close observance through many 
months, that the deceased had been faithful to the 
extent of his knowledge during his life, and would 
be accepted in death. The cortege then passed to 
the graveyard, where, after a few concluding remarks, 


| the grave was filled and the party separated to their 


several homes. 

The occasion was onein which kindly white neigh- 
bors took part, as well as those of his own race, and to 
the thoughtful person it was one of unusual interest. 

Two hundred years ago William Penn provided a 
place of burial, which after so long a time is useful 
as a resting place for one of the race he dealt with so 
kindly and so wisely. 

Many years after the Indians had disappeared 
from Pennsylvania, the tide turns and they come 
again from towards the setting sun to dwell in the 
land where Penn declared that whites and Indians 
should live together as friends, the land free alike to 
all—a plan to which our modern legislators, after nu- 
merous expedients, all unsatisfactory, are again turn- 
ing, as being the true solution of the Indian problem. 

Could the great Proprietor have been present, 
after the lapse of two centuries, and seen members 
of the race with whom he dealt as naked and painted 
savages, taking part with decorum in the ceremony 
of Christian burial, clothed as others, educated as 
others, and talking his own language, who can doubt 
but that the changed conditions would have given 
jey to his heart, and the methods that worked the 


| change meet with his warmest approval? He might 


also have something to say about repairs to the stone 
wall, as an incidental feature, for it certainly needs 


and is worthy of such care as will preserve in good or- 
der historical ground.—A. J. Standing, in Fr'ds’ Review. 
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